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are distinctly so for the reason that they 
accentuate the effects which the painters 
have striven to obtain in their pictures. 

Unfortunately, this spirit of co-opera- 
tion and of subordination of parts to a 
whole is too often conspicuously absent 
in modern art. 

As Americans we can indeed feel justly 



proud of our individual artists, many of 
whom rank with the greatest men of 
Europe, but until we possess artist arti- 
sans with that instinct for harmonious 
ensemble which enabled the Venetians 
to bequeath us the glory of San Marco, 
we can not hope to develop a truly 
great art. 



FINDING POSITIONS FOR WORKERS IN THE 

ART TRADES 

BY CONSTANCE HARE 
Chairman of Department of Art Workers, The Alliance Employment Bureau 



I HAVE been asked to give the story 
of an experiment made by the Alli- 
ance Employment Bureau in the place- 
ment of art workers. To show the need 
of such an experiment perhaps it will 
not be amiss to tell the story of a stu- 
dent I knew at one of the New York 
art schools. 

Elizabeth Barrow was a Southern girl 
with artistic leanings and no money, who 
was obliged to support herself and to 
help educate her younger brother and 
sister. She had, therefore, to learn a 
trade of some kind. She wished to study 
art. Her family preferred telegraphy. 
But it was decided that she should have 
her way and that the older brother 
should pay her expenses in the city dur- 
ing a four-years' course, after which she 
was to support herself. So she came to 
New York, took a room in a cheap board- 
ing house and entered one of the large 
art schools. 

She had talent and great perseverance, 
but she soon realized that she could not 
afford to be a portrait painter, so she 
determined to try for commercial art 
work, although she had no way to learn 
which were the best-paid branches of that 
work so that she could specialize. 

With her fourth year she began anx- 
iously to consider her future means of 
support. To whom was she to apply for 
work when the time came? She had no 



influence, no friends in New York; this 
particular school had no employment 
bureau; she had no trade training and 
would have no money on hand to enable 
her to live while she canvassed the city 
for work. One night the roof of her 
garret room leaked especially badly (she 
had been in the habit of putting up an 
umbrella over the bed on stormy nights). 
She caught a very severe cold. Dis- 
couraged, she went back to the South, 
gave up art altogether, and eventually 
found a place as teacher of the ABC 
class in a village school near her home. 

Would it not be easier for an Irish 
emigrant to find work than for this so- 
called lady? The Irish girl goes to an 
employment office and there is given 
some useful information. She is at once 
made to realize that she cannot expect 
high pay without experience. She may 
get some such answer as this: "Yes, 
cooks get very high pay, but you must 
begin as kitchen maid; kitchen maids 
only scrub at first and get very low pay ; 
if you begin at $16.00 you may eventu- 
ally make $50.00 a month." 

To go back to the art student. Who 
is to tell her what her chances are if she 
becomes a designer or illustrator? How 
is she to know what firms require work- 
ers to paint frescoes or menu cards as 
the case may be? Must she go from 
door to door asking for work, answer 
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chance advertisements and risk the hor- 
rible experiences which may befall her 
under such circumstances? 

These are some of the reasons which 
governed the members of the Alliance 
Employment Bureau when in February, 
1908, they determined to open a depart- 
ment for art workers. 

We had to make good before the 
schools would help us. Many schools 
claimed that their graduates found good 
positions without trouble, that employers 
sent to them for workers, etc., but we all 
knew many girls who felt that they were 
entirely dependent on their own efforts, 
except for the help a teacher might give 
them, and with the best intentions in the 
world the teachers could hardly answer 
all the questions a student might wish to 
ask. For example: "Is it likely to pay 
one to take a four-years' course at an 
art school, earning nothing and an ex- 
pense to one's family?" "Do typewrit- 
ing or telegraphy cost less to learn and 
pay better in the end?" "Are there more 
openings for illustrators or for design- 
ers of wall papers ?" "Do the art school 
graduates get good commercial positions 
or must they count on an apprenticeship 
to learn trade requirements?" 

I do not mean that we could ever give 
infallible answers to such questions, but 
experience should enable us to be of use 
to those wishing information. 

It must not be forgotten that some of 
the New York art schools have place- 
ment Bureaus, and we owed much at the 
start to the encouragement they gave 
us. 

In March, 1 908, we engaged an agent 
for one day a week. She was to place 
any applicants who came to us. While 
making primarily an effort to find a good 
position for the applicant she was to 
collect as much information as possible 
on the subject of Commercial Art 
Trades. 

Before January 1, 1909, thirty-eight 
applicants had asked for work. This 
showed at least a need for our depart- 
ment, but we only placed eight of those 
applicants in nine months ! The reasons 
for this were various. Some of the ap- 
plicants were without ability. Some 



lacked training. Between January 1, 
1909, and January 1, 1910, 74 persons 
applied and 45 were placed. 

The proportion of placements to ap- 
plicants was better, but still seemed very 
low. At first we had difficulty in gain- 
ing the confidence of employers. One 
man wrote asking us never to send him 
another applicant. Later when we had 
good places we could not find girls who 
could hold them. For example, between 
March 20, 1909, and October 15th of the 
same year, we found 120 places, but we 
only made 43 placements. Of course 
many of the openings we found were 
for purely commercial art work. Often 
places which paid well (over $10.00 a 
week) would be refused by a girl on the 
ground that "there was no opportunity 
to express her individuality." 

One of the applicants had swept out 
a studio for three months and fell in love 
with the "art atmosphere" and she wished 
us to find her a position as fashion artist 
at $25.00 a week. Another was a seam- 
stress, thirty-eight years old, who had 
tired of sewing and tried five months at 
an art school instead. 

Two more were of advanced age and 
had only old-fashioned pictures evi- 
dently painted in bygone days; intended 
once for magazine covers, but so worn 
and soiled by time as to be useless. Often 
the applicants for embroidery designers 
could make beautiful designs, but had 
not the necessary knowledge of stamping 
and perforating. Hardly any of the 
graduates had any knowledge of busi- 
ness methods. A girl would apply for 
a position and be sent out to an em- 
ployer, then she might be lucky enough 
to find another place through a friend; 
she would fail to report to us and so we 
would often lose a chance to fill a good 
place with the right kind of girl, besides 
annoying the employer. Sometimes girls 
applying in the dull season would be- 
come discouraged before we could find 
what they wanted. One girl left her 
name at the office — a few days later she 
was sent for, but failed to answer. It 
was found that she had become dis- 
couraged and committed suicide. 

Gradually the employers have come to 
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know us. In March, 1909, we arranged 
to have the office open daily. In Decem- 
ber, 1909, 16 employers applied to us 
for workers. The following month we 
had 12 calls from good firms: architects, 
engravers, manufacturers of maps, 
textiles, furniture, lace curtains, leather 
workers, lantern slide colorists, embroid- 
ery designers, publishers of post cards, 
calendars, and catalogues. 

We have made 80 placements in the 
first five months of 1910; ten times the 
number we made in the nine months of 
1908. There is another side of the work 
to which I have only referred; that is, 
the classification of the information ob- 
tained. In this classification we have 
attempted to follow the plan of that very 



valuable pamphlet "London Trade for 
Girls." With this in view our agent 
first took up costume designing in all its 
branches, then novelty painting and de- 
signing, grouping her facts in some such 
way as this: 

Trade Requirements. — Description of 
the trade ; necessary training ; apprentice- 
ship, if any; duration, and pay; aver- 
age pay: for beginners and experienced 
workers; dull season; busy season; 
whether healthy occupation; usual con- 
dition of work rooms. 

Of course our information is still very 
limited, but in seeking places for new 
applicants our agent often visits 50 em- 
ployers a month, thus having ample op- 
portunity to collect facts. 
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A MUSEUM without a school of any 
sort connected with it is a perfectly 
rational institution; a School of Fine and 
Industrial Arts without a Museum is in- 
deed unfortunate, almost unthinkable. A 
museum justifies its own existence; it 
preserves for the enjoyment and instruc- 
tion of the people collections of one sort 
or another and is, of itself, a powerful 
educational factor in a community. But 
a school which gives instruction in the 
various arts and lacks a museum where 
examples of these arts may be studied 
is almost as much handicapped as a 
School of Literature would be lacking a 
library. True, a museum increases its 
sphere of usefulness if it has lectures 
analyzing and explaining its collections; 
and an art school may produce good work 
even though it have no examples of the 
various arts for the inspiration of its 
students; but just as the educational 
value of a museum is increased by well- 
planned lecture courses, so also is the 



working value of an art school doubled 
if it have large collections and timely 
exhibitions for the constant raising of the 
standards of taste and for the rousing 
of the enthusiasm and ambition of the 
scholars. 

Every art school should be the center 
of artistic inspiration for the community 
which it serves; the mere training of a 
certain number of people along special 
lines should not content it; it should seek 
to mould the taste of the people at large 
and to be a vital force in the general 
educational uplift. To this end the main- 
taining of a museum becomes not only a 
thing to be desired but an imperative 
duty. And when the double value of the 
museum is realized — its possibilities for 
the education of the citizens as a whole 
as well as its necessity for the training of 
the students — that school which has such 
collections is indeed to be counted for- 
tunate. 

These facts were fully realized by the 



